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N' O T E . 



Ferdinand Lassalle was bom in the year 1825 at Breslau in* 
Silesia, where his father carried on the business of a merchant, and 
intended that his son* should' follow the same occupation. But 
young Lassalle having' early given' proof of unusual ability, and 
a ' • " certain passionate " energy of character, ' ' preferred a niore am- 
bitious career, and • having passed with distinction through the 
Universities of Breslau and Berlin^ devoted himself to. the" task of 
raising the * condition' of the people. Young, handsofne," highly 
gifted, and thoroughly trained in' the intellectual school of the 
highest German ' thought, he found a ready entrance* to the best 
society of Berlin, afid in Mendelssohn's house in particular gained 
the friendship of Humboldt and] other eminent m6n.' The poet 
Heine thus ^ writes ' of ^ him to'' Vamhagen'' von Euse — ' ' My fnend 
Lassalle, who is the bearer of this letter, is a young man of extra- 
ordinary ability. ToHhe m6st4horoiigh^ scholarship, the widest 
knowledge, the greatest penetration I have ever "met 'with, and the 
greatest power of expression; he unites'^ an 'energy of will, and a 
prudence in action, which fairly astonish me." He hints at one" 
defect, however, with ' characteristic irody — "He is ' thoroughly 
stamped with the impress of these later times, which ignore the self- 
denisil and modesty about ■ which^e of the older generation 'used, 
with more or less hypocrisy, perpetually to prate." 

In 1848 Lassalle took a leading part in organising armed resist- 
ance to the reactionary Government, and when"*brought to trial, he * 
undertook his own defence, and admitting the fact, maintained that 
he had do6e no more than^his duty, and was- acquitted by the jury. 
He now devoted himself 'anew to philosophy and literature. The 
first book that' he 'published '.was entitled "The Philosophy of 
Heraclitus" the 'Mystic of Ephesus," which was considered to be 
bbth'a' brilliant' and a learned work. His tragedy "Franz von 
Sickingen " contains many passages of brilliant oratory, but was not 
found suitable for the stage. His brochure on " The Italian war 

* Wurzbach, Zeitgenossen^ to which I am mainly indebted for this ^sketch of' 
Lassalle's life.— E.P 
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and the task of Prussia," met with a better reception, and soon 
reached a second edition. This was followed by " Fichte's Political 
Testament," and a work on Lessing. His " System of Inherited 
Rights " in two large volumes is said to be a work of great learning 
and power, but is not consistent with his later socialistic writings. 
Of the latter by far the most important is the treatise on '♦ Capital 
and Labour." In this he states his object to be, to make the profits 
now absorbed by capital, available for the lower class of working 
men. The means to this end are to be national workshops, like 
those which failed in France, only the part which the State is to 
play is to be that of a sleeping partner, namely to provide the 
capital, to watch the conduct of the business, and to have the right 
of inspecting the books. He held this to be the only way to make 
the working class their own employers, and to evade the iron law 
which limits the working man's wages. At the same time he de- 
clared that " no social improvement would be worth the trouble of 
obtaining it if the working men (which happily is objectively im- 
possible) were to remain after it what they are now." Education, 
and agam education, is the constant refrain of his teaching. 

In 1862 he delivered a series of addresses in Berlin which pro- 
duced a stirring effect on the. people, amongst them the Arbeiter 
Programm for which, strange as it may appear to the readers of this 
translation, he was punished by a short term of imprisonment. In 
the following year the '♦ General Union of the working men of 
Germany "was formed at his instance, of which he was made 
President, and thus became the acknowledged leader of the 
"People's Party." Bismarck had three interviews with him, and 
tried to obtain the help of this party in his struggle with the so- 
called Party of Progress — but in vain. Equally in vain Lassalle 
urged the Chancellor to try the weapon of universal and equal 
suffrage against the common enemy the bourgeoisie. Bismarck, it 
appeared, had carefully studied Lassalle's writings, and there can be 
little doubt that what are called the Socialistic schemes of the 
Chancellor owe their origin, in part at least, to this source. Nor 
can we doubt the great influence of Lassalle on German thought in 
general. This is the work he had to do in the world, and it may 
yet bear fruit in a not very distant future. His further career was 
cut off by his untimely death in a duel in 1864. 

E. Peters. 



THE WORKING MAN'S PROGRAMME. 



Gentlemen, 

Having been asked to give you a lecture, I thought 
that I should best meet your wishes by choosing a thenie 
which from its very nature must be deeply interesting 
to you, and by treating it in the most thoroughly scien- 
tific manner. I will therefore speak on the special con- 
nexion that exists between the character of the present 
period of history in which we are living and the idea 6f 
the working class. I have said that my treatment of 
the subject should be purely scientific. 

But scientific treatment consists in nothing else than 
complete clearness, and therefore a complete absence of 
presuppositions, that is to say, of reasoning founded on 
unwarranted assumptions. 

On account of this entire absence of presuppositions 
with which we have to approach our subject, it will b^ 
necessary at starting to have a clear understanding of 
what we mean by a working man, or by the working 
class. For on this point we dare not allow ourselves 
the benefit of a presupposition, as if this were something 
perfectly well known. This is far from being the case. 
The language of common life, on the contrary, frequently 
attaches different meanings at diflferent times to the 



words working man and working class, and we must 
therefore at the proper time get a clear understanding 
as to the sense in which we intend to use these words. 
This however is not the right time. We must on the 
contrary begin this lecture with another question. 

Namely with the following question. The working 
class is only one of the many classes of which the com- 
munity of citizens consists. Moreover working men 
have existed at all times. How is it then possible, and 
what meaning can be attached to the statement, that a 
special connexion exists between the idea of this speci- 
fied single class, and the principle of the particular period 
of history in which we live ? 

In order to understand this, it is requisite, gentlemen, 
to throw a glance at history, at the past, which rightly 
understood, here as always, explains the present and 
foreshows the outline of the future. We must make this 
retrospect as brief, gentlemen, as possible, for we shall 
otherwise run a risk of not reaching at all in the short 
Jme aUotted to us the real subject which we have met 
lo consider. But even in the face of this danger, we must 
take some such retrospective view of the past, however 
cursory and confined to the most general features, in order 
to understand the meaning of our question and of our 
theme. 

If then we go back to the Middle Ages, we find that 
even at that time the same grades and classes of the 
population were in existence, though certainly far less 
developed than those of which the community of 
citizens consists at the present day. But we find further 
that one grade and one element was at that time the 
v^ dominating one — namely the landed interest. 



It is the landed interest, gentlemen, which in all 
respects bore sway in the Middle Ages, which im- 
pressed its own specific stamp on all the arrangements 
and on the whole life of that time ; it is that which must 
be proclaimed as the ruling principle of that period. 

The reason of this, namely that the landed interest was \ 
the ruling principle of that age, is a very simple one. It 
lies — at least this reason may for the present fully satisfy 
us — in the domestic and economic constitution of the 
Middle Ages ; in the conditions of production at that 
period. Trade was at that time very slightly developed, 
and industry still less so. The staple of the wealth of 
the community consisted to an immensely prepon- j 
derating degree in the produce of agriculture. 

Movable possessions were at that time but little 
thought of in comparison with possession of the land 
and the soil, and you may plainly see to what an extent | 
this was the case by the law of property, which always fi 
throws a clear light on the economic condition of the 
periods in which it was instituted. Thus for instance 
the law of property of the Middle Ages, with the object 
of preserving family property from generation to gene- 
ration, and protecting it against dissipation, declares 
family property or " Estate" to be inalienable without 
the consent of the heirs. But by this family property 
or ** Estate " is understood by express limitation only 
landed pYopcfty, Chattels (fahrniss), on the contrary, as 
movable property was then called, were alienable with- 
out the consent of the heirs. And, in general, all 
personal or movable property was treated by the old 
German laws, not as an independent reproductive pro- 
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perty, or in short as capital^ but only as the^r^i«^^of the 
land and the soil, like the crops which are annuallj 
gathered from it, and it was put on a par with these. 
Landed property alone was regularly treated, at that time, 
as independent productive property. It was therefore 
only in complete accordance with this state of things, and 
a simple consequence of it, that the landed interest and 
those who had it almost exclusively in their hands, that 
, is, as you are aware, the nobles and the clergy, formed 
J the ruling factor of that society in all respects. 

To whatever institutions of the middle ages we turn 
our eyts, this phenomenon is everywhere apparent in 
them. 

We will content ourselves with a hasty glance at 
some of the most important of tliose arrangements, 
in which the land interest comes forth as the ruling 
principle. 

First then let us look at the organisation of the public 
forcss, or the fcud.il system. You know, gentlemeo, 
that this was so constituted that the kin^, princes, and 
lords ceded to ether lords and knights certain lands for 
their use, in consideration of which the recipients were 
obliged solemi ly to undertake the obligation of service 
in the field, that is to say, of supporting their feudal 
lords in their wars or quarrels, both in person and with 
their dependents. 

Let us next look at the organisation of the public 
Rights, or the c nsiitution of the realm. In the assembly 
of ihe German States the princel}'^ class and the great 
landed interest were represented by the Counts of the 
Empire and t.ie clergy. Tha towns only enjoyed a 






seat and a vote in that assembly if they had acquired 
the privileges of a free town of the Empire. 

To proceed, thirdljs to the exemption of the great ^ 
landed proprietors from taxation. Now it is a " 
characterislic and an ever recurring phenomenon, 
gentlemen, that every rulino^ privileged class invariably 
seeks to throw the burden of maintai.iini? the existence of 
the State on the oppressed classes which have no 
property ; and they do this openly or covertly, either 
directly or indirectly. When Richelieu in the year 
1641 demanded six millions of francs from the clergy, 
as an extraordinary tax to help the necessities of the 
State, the clergy, through the mouth of the Archbishop 
of Sens, gave this characteristic answer — **The ancient 
usage of the Church during its vigour was that the 
people contributed its goods, the nobility its blood, the 
clergy its prayers to the necessities of the State." 

Fourthly, we may mention the contempt with 
which every other kind of labour than that which 
was occupied with the land was socially regarded. To 
engage in industrial undertakings, to gain money: 
by a trade or profession, was considered dis^^raceful,. 
and dishonouring to the two privileged ruling classes, 
the nobles and the clergy, for whom it was only deemed 
honourable to derive their income from the possession 
of land. 

These four great and important facts, which determine 
the fundamental character of any epoch, are amply 
sufficient for our purpose, and show how it was that the 
possession of land everywhere fixed its impress on the 
period of which we are treating, and formed its ruling 
principle. 
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So much Was this the case that even the movement 
of the Peasants' War which broke out in Germany in 
1524, and spread all over Swabia, Franconia, Alsace, 
Westphalia, and other parts of Germany, and was in 
appearance thoroughly revolutionary, nevertheless was 
essentially dependent on this same principle, was in fact 
therefore a reactionary movement, in spite of its revo- 
lutionary mode of action. You are aware, gentlemen, 
that the peasants at that time burnt down the castles 
of the nobles, put the nobles themselves to death, made 
them run the gauntlet through their spears, which was 
the cruel practice in vogue at that time. And not- 
withstanding, in spite of this external revolutionary 
varnish, the movement was essentially and throughout 
reactionary. 

For the new birth of the relations of the State, the 
German freedom, which the peasants wished to establish, 
was to consist according to them in this, that the pe- 
culiar and privileged intermediate position which the 
princes had assumed between the Emperor and the 
States should be done away with, and that nothing 
should be represented in the German Diet, excepting 
the free and independent possession of the land, 
especially of the land held by the peasant class and by 
the knights — neither of which had been hitherto repre- 
sented — as well as that of the nobles of every degree, 
namely of the Knights, Counts and then existing 
Princes, without regard to the difference that had for- 
merly been made between them. The representation 
therefore was to be confined to the landed possessions 
of the nobles on the one side and those of the peastmti 
on the other. 
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You see at once then, gentlemen, that this plan 
ultimately proceeds simply on a perfectly consistent 
and more regular carrying out of this principle, which 
the epoch just then drawing near its close had taken as 
its foundation — I say on a logically consistent, more 
complete and regular carrying out of the principle 
that the possession of land should be the ruling element, 
which alone should entitle any one to a participation 
in the management of the State. That any one could 
demand such participation on the ground that he was a 
iMOfi, that he was a reasonable being, without the possession "^ 
of any land, — of that the peasants had not the most 
distant idea ! The times were not yet ripe for this, the / 
thoughts of men not yet become sufficiently revolu- 
tionary. 

Thus, then, this movement of the peasantry, which 
proceeded with such revolutionary determination, was 
in its essence thoroughly reactionary: that is to say, 
instead of resting on a new revolutionary principle, it 
rested unconsciously on the old established principle of 
the period which was at that very time dying otU : and it 
was precisely for this reason, because it was in fact 
reactionary, while it believed itself to be revolutionary ,i 
that the peasant movement was unsuccessful. 

In opposition both to the rising of the peasants and 
that of the nobles (under Franz von Sickingen), both 
of which had in common the principle that participation 
in the management of the State should depend, even 
more strictly than had hitherto been the case, on the 
possession of the land, the sovereign authority of the 
Princes, founded on the idea of a State sovereignty 
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independent of landed possessions, which was making 
head at that time, was a relatively justifiable and 
revolutionary force. This it was which gave it the 
power which led to its victorious development, and ta 
the suppres^^ion both of the movement of the peasants 
and that of the nobles. 

I have dwelt with some emphasis on this point, 
gentlemen, — first, in order to prove to you the reasona- 
bleness and the progress of freedom, in the development 
of history, and that by an example from which it is by 
no means obvious on a superficial survey ; secondly* 
because historians are far from having reccgnfsed this 
reactionary character of the rising of the peasants, and 
the true cause of its failure which was solely dependent 
upon that character, but on the contrary, deceived by 
external appearances, hold the peasant war to 
have been a truly revolutionary movement. 

Thirdly, I have dwelt upon it because this spectacle 
is constantly repeating itself in all ages, that men who 
do not think clearly — and to this class, gentlemen, 
those who are apparently most learned, and even pro- 
fessors may belong, and, as the Church of St. Paiil 
with its sad memorials has shewn us, do extremely often 
belong — fall into the extraordinary illusion of holding 
that which is only a more consistent and complete 
expression of a period of history and an organisation 
of society even then passing away, to be a new revolutionary 
principle. 

Against such men and such courses, which are 
revolutionary only in the imagination of these men — fof^ 
there will be plenty of them in the future as there 
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have been in the past — permit me, gentlemen, icy 
put you on your guard. 

We may be allowed to feel confident on these grounds 
that the numerous movements which have been imme- 
diately, or within a short time, after momentary suc- 
cesses, suppressed, which we find in history, and which 
may fill many well meaning friends of the people who 
take a superficial view of things with sad misgivings^. 
have ever been revolutionary movements only in the 
imagination of their promoters. 

A ^y«/y revolutionary movement, one which is founded \ 
on a really new principle of thought, has nevtr failed, at r 
least in the long run, as any one who thinks deeply ' 
may, to his comfort, prove to himself from history. 

I now resume the thread of my argument. 

As the Peasants' War was revolutionary only in their 
imagination, so on the other hand the progress of in- , 
dustry, the productive energy of the towns, the con- 
stantly developing division of labour, and the wealth of 
capital f which came into existence by these means, and 
which accumulated exclusively in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie (because they were the only class which 
engaged in production, and appropriated its advantages 
to themselves) — these were the really and truly revolu- 
tionary forces of that time. 

The close of the Middle Ages, and the commence- 
ment of modern history, is usually dated from the 
Reformation, i.e. from the year 15 17. 

And in fact this is correct, in the sense that in the . 
two centuries which immediately followed the Reforma- 
tion, a change was slowly, gradually, and imperceptibly 



taking place, which completely transformed the aspect 
of society, and brought about in the heart of it a re- 
volution, which was only proclaimed, but not really 
created by what is called the French Revolution in the 
year 1789. 

Do you ask in what this revolution consisted ? 

Nothing had been changed in the legal position of the 
nobles. By law the nobles and the clergy were the two 
ruling classes, the Bourgeoisie remained everywhere the 
neglected and oppressed class. But if nothing had 
been changed dejure, yet de facto the change that had 
actually taken place in the relations of these classes 
was all the more extraordinary. 

Through the creation and accumulation of capital, 
that is to say of moveable in opposition to landed 
property, in the hands of the Bourgeoisie, the nobles had 
sunk into complete insignificance ; nay, often into real 
dependence on this Bourgeoisie which had become rich. 
Already they were obliged, if they wished to be some- 
what on a par with them, to abandon all the principles 
of their class, and to begin to make use of the same 
means of obtaining money through industry, to which 
the Bourgeoisie owed their wealth and therefore their 
actual power. 

The Comedies of Moli^re, who lived in the time of 
Louis XIV., show us as early as that date a highly 
interesting phenomenon, the noble of that day despising 
the rich citizen, and at the same time playing the para- 
site at his table. 

We see Louis XIV. himself, that proudest of kings, 
doffing his hat, and humbling himself in his palace of 
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Versailles before the Jew Samuel Bernard, the Roths- 
^ild of that day, in order to induce him to grant a 
loan. 

When Law, the famous Scotch financier, had formed 
the trading company or joint-stock enterprise which 
had combined for the commercial exploration of the banks 
of the Mississippi, Louisiana, the East Indies, &c., the 
Regent of France himself was one of the Directors — 
a member of a company of merchants! Yes, the 
Regent found himself compelled in August 171 7, to 
issue an edict, in which it was ordained that the 
nobles might enter the naval and military service of 
this trading company without any degradation to their 
dignity ! To that pass, then, had the proud and war- 
like feudal nobility of France arrived, that they could 
become the armed commissaries of the industrial com- 
mercial undertakings of the Bourgeoisie who were 
carrying on their trade in every part of the world at 
once. 

In connexion with this change of opinion, a kind of 
matendlism had at that time already developed itself, and 
a voracious and greedy struggling for money and 
property, to which all moral ideas, nay what unhappily 
appeals in general still more strongly to the privileged 
classes, all class privileges, were prostituted. Under 
the same Regent of France, Count Horn, one of the 
most distinguished nobles connected with the first 
families of France, nay with the Regent himself, was 
broken on the wheel as a common highway robber ; and 
the Duchess of Orleans, a German Princess, writes in 
a letter of the 29th November 1719, that six of ths 
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most distinguished of the Court ladies had one day 
waylaid the aforesaid Law (who at that time was the- 
most courted and also the busiest man in France, and 
whom consequently it was very difficult to lay hold of) 
in the court of some building, in order to induce him to- 
give them some shares in a company he had estab- 
lished, after which all France was running at that time,, 
and whose value on the Exchange was six or eight 
times as high as the nominal price at which they had 
been issued by Law. The pressure exercised by 
these ladies with this object proceeded to a degree- 
which a regard to decency will not allow me to par- 
ticularise. 

If you ask me again what causes had rendered 
possible this development of industry, and of the wealth 
of the Bourgeoisie thereby called into existence, I could 
not give a complete answer to the question without 
largely overstepping the limits of the time allotted 
to me. I will therefore only briefly enumerate the most 
essential of these causes ; namely, the discovery of 
America and the enormous impulse thereby exercised 
on production ; the discovery of the sea route to the 
East Indies by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
whereas formerly all trade with India and the East was. 
forced to take the overland route by Suez ; the dis- 
covery of the magnetic needle and the compass, and 
the greater security thus given to all trade by sea, as 
well as greater speed and diminution of the cost of 
insurance ; the canals and paved roads constructed in 
the interior of countries, which, by diminishing the cost 
of transport, first made it possible to sell at a distance 
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numerous commodities which formerly were not worth 
the expense of carriage ; the greater security of the 
^property of the citizens ; the regular course of justice ; 
the inventioa of gunpowder, and the breaking up of the 
feudal power of the nobles by the kings in consequence 
•of this invention ; the dismissal of the spearmen antl 
men at arms of the nobles, in consequence of the 
destruction of their castles and of their independent 
•military power, nothing being now left for these de- 
pendents but to seek admission to the workshops of 
that time — all these events helped to drag on the tri- 
umphal car of the Bourgeoisie! 

All these events and many others which could be 
enumerated are comprised however in (?«^ consequence 
— the opening of great outlets, that is of extensive^ 
regions where goods can be sold, and the accompanying 
-diminution of the cost of production and transport leads 
to production in vast quantities, production for the 
market of the world, and this in turn creates the 
necessity of cheap production, which again can only 
be satisfied by an ever-advancing division of labour, 
that is by a separation of employment into its simplest 
mechanical operations, ever carried further and further, 
and thus again calls lorth a production on an ever in- 
"Creasing scale. 

We have thus arrived, gentlemen, at the domain of 
reciprocal cause and effect. Each of these facts calls 
the other into existence, and the latter again reacts upon 
the former, and widens and enlarges its area. 

Accordingly you will clearly perceive that, the pro- 
<iuction of an article in enormous quantities, its pro- 
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duction for the market of the world, is, speaking gene- 
rally, easily accomplished only on the condition that the 
«cost of the production of this article shall be tnoderati^ 
and also the transport of it cheap enough not to raise its 
^rice exorbitantly. For production in vast quantities 
requires an enormous sale ; and the extensive sale of 
any kind of produce is only rendered possible by its 
cheapness, which makes it accessible to a large number 
of purchasers. Cheapness of production and transport 
therefore cause the production of wares of any kind to 
take place on a large scale. But conversely, you will 
at once see that it is the production of an article in large 
quantities which causes and increases cheapness. A 
manufacturer for instance who sells two hundred thou- 
sand pieces of cotton in the year, is enabled by pur- 
chasing his raw materials cheaper on so large a scale, 
and also because the profits on his capital and the 
expense of his plant and machinery are divided between 
so large a number of pieces, he is enabled, I say, within 
certain limits, to sell each piece much cheaper than a 
manufacturer who only produces five thousand such 
pieces every year. The greater cheapness of produc- 
tion leads therefore to production in larger quantities, 
and this leads again to still greater cheapness, which 
calls forth again a still larger production, which once 
more causes further cheapness, and so on. 

Precisely the same thing happens with regard to 
the division of labour^ which on its side again is the ne- 
cessary condition of extensive production and of cheap- 
ness, for without it neither cheapness nor production on 
an extensive scale would be possible. 
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The division of labour which separates the process of 
production into a great number of very simple and often 
purely mechanical operations requiring no exercise of* 
reason, and which causes separate workmen to be em'- 
ployed for each one of these divided operations, would 
be quite impossible without an extensive production of 
the articles in question ; and is therefore only called into 
existence and developed by such extensive demand. 
Conversely this separation of labour into such simple 
operations and manipulations, leads further (i) to an 
ever increasing cheapness, (2) consequently to produc- 
tion on a greater and more gigantic scale, ever spreading 
beyond this and that market till it reaches the whole 
market of the world, and (3) by this means, and through 
the new divisions which this extension renders possible 
in the single operations of labour, to an ever increasing 
advance in the division of labour itself. 

Through this series of reciprocal operations of cause 
and eflfect, an entire change took place in the work of 
the community, and consequently in all the relations of 
life of the community itself. 

A brief view of the nature of this revolution may be 
obtained by reducing it to the following contrasts. 

In the earlier part of the Middle Ages, as only a very 
small number of costly products could bear the enhanced 
price which would have been caused by their transport, 
articles were only produced to supply the needs of the 
locality in which the producers lived. This implied a 
very limited market comprising only their immediate 
neighbourhood, the requirements of which were for this 
very reason well known, fixed, and uniform. The re- 
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•quirements or the demand preceded the offer of the good^ 
and formed the well known guide to the amount of good ^ 
offered for sale. Or in other words — the production o^ 
^ the community was carried on mainly by handicrafts'. 
For this is the character of business carried on in a 
small way or by handicrafts, as distinguished from that 
which is carried on in factories or on a large scale, that 
either the demand is waited for, before the article is pro- 
duced ; as for instance the tailor waits lor my order be- 
fore he makes me a coat, the locksmith before he makes 
me a lock ; or that at least if many articles are manu- 
factured beforehand, this product ion in advance is limited 
to the minimum of the requirements of the locality and 
its immediate neighbourhood, which are accurately 
known by experience. For instance, a tinman makes a 
certain number of lamps in advance, which he knows 
will be soon absorbed by the requirements of the town. 

The characteristic quality, gentlemen, of a community 
which produces mainly in this manner, is poverty, or at 
, least only a moderate degree of prosperity, and on tlie 
other hand a certain stability and fixedness of all re- 
lations. 

But now, through the incessant reciprocal action 
which I have described to you, the work of the com- 
munity, and const quently all the relations of life gra- 
dually assumed a totally opposite character. This was 
in germ the same character which distinguishes the work 
of the community to-day, through truly in a very different, 
in fact in an immensely developed degree. In the 
gigantic developm.ent which has now been attained this 
character may be thus indicated in opposition to the 
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earlier one which has been described : whereas formerly 
the demand preceded the offer of the merchandise, and 
the production of it, and drew this latter in its train, and 
determined it, formed its guide and its well known mea- 
sure, now on the contrary the production, the offer of the 
goods precedes the demand, and seeks to force it into 
existence. Goods are no longer produced for the locality, 
for the ascertained needs oi neighbouring markets, but 
for the markets of the world. They are produced on 
the largest scale and for every part of the world in gene- 
ral, to supply a need entirely unknown and not to be 
measured, and the produce is able to force the demand 
for it into being, provided that a single weapon is given 
to it, namely cheapness. Cheapness is the weapon of 
production, with which on the one hand it conquers the 
purchaser, and on the other hand drives all other goods 
of the same kind out of the market, which may be like- 
wise pressed upon the purchaser, so that in fact under 
the system of free competition, every producer may hope, 
however great the quantity of goods he produces, to 
-find a market for all these if he is only able by the better 
arming of his wares with cheapness to make the wares 
of his competitors unable to maintain the contest. 

The prevailing character of such a community is vast, 
immeasurable wealth, on the other hand a great mobility 
of all relations, an almost constant, anxious insecurity 
in the position of individuals and a very unequal appor- 
tionment of the proceeds of production amongst those 
who work together to secure them. 

You see then, gentlemen, how vast was the change 
which the quiet, revolutionary, and undermining activity 
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of industry, had imperceptibly wrought in the structure 
of the community before the end of that century. 

Although the actors in the Peasants War had not yet 
ventured so much as to take up any other idea than that 
of founding the State on the possession of land, although 
they had not been able even in thought to free them- 
selves from the view that the possession of land was 
necessarily the element that involved dominion over 
the State, and a participation in this possession the 
condition of a participation in this dominion, yet 
before the end of this century, the quiet, unnoticed, re- 
volutionary advance of industry had brought it to pass, 
that the possession of land had been completely 
stripped of its former importance, and in presence of 
the development of the new means of production, of the 
wealth which this development fostered and daily in- 
creased, and of the immense influence which it exercised 
thereby on the whole population, and on its relations, 
as well as upon the nobility itself, which had to a great 
extent become poor, had sunk to a subordinate position. 

The revolution had therefore already entered into the 
vitals of the community, into their actual relations, long 
before it broke out in France, and it was only requisite 
to bring the change thus wrought to external recognition, 
in order to give it a moral sanction. 

This, gentlemen, is always the case in all revolutions, 
A revolution can never he made} all i;\i^f r^n #^vpr b e 
done is to add external mo ral recognition to a revolu tion 
which h as alr eady ent ered into the actual relation S-O f a 
community, aud to carry it out accordingly. 

To set about to make a revolution is the folly of im- 
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mature minds which have no notion of the laws of 
history. 

And it is for this reason equally foolish and childish 
to attempt to repress a revolution which has once de- 
veloped itself in the womb of a ^ommunity^^ and to 
oppose its moral recognition, or to utter against such a 
community, or the individuals who assist at its birth, 
the reproach that they are revolutionary. Vf the rp volu- 
t ion ha §,ak4i dd)> fuuud itc wny infn thp^i^^g p Siunit jA. into 
its actual relations, then therei^jaeh^lp for it, it must 
come out and takeits-ptace in the constitution of the 
fSSmunit^ 

[5w^his comes about, and how far it had already 
happened in the period of which I am speaking, you 
will best see by one fact which I will relate to you. 

I have already spoken to you of the division of 
labour, the development of which consists in separating 
aU the processes of production, into a series of very 
simple and mechanical operations, requiring no exer- 
cise of reason. 

Now as this division is ever advancing further and 
further, it is at last discovered that these single opera- 
tions, as they are so simple and require no exercise of 
reason, can be just as well and even better performed by 
unreasoning agents; and accordingly in the year 1775, 
that is. fourteen years before the French Revolution, 
Arkwright invented in England, the first machine, his 
famous spinning jenny. 

I am not going to say that this machine produced the 
French Revolution. The invention preceded it by far 
too short a time for this, and besides had not yet been 
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introduced into France ; but it may truly be said that 
it represented in itself, in a material form, the revolution 
which had already actually entered into the community, 
and was already developed there. This was itself, so 
to speak, the revolution which had become a living 
force. 

The reason of this is very simple. You will have 
heard of the formation of the Guilds, through which 
production was carried on in the Middle Ages. 

I cannot here go into the history of the Guilds of the 
Middle Ages, nor trace that of the free competition 
which at the time of the French Revolution had every- 
where taken the place of the Guilds. I can only state 
the fact in the form of an asseveration, that the system 
\ of Guilds of the Middle Ages was inseparable from the 
other social arrangements of that period. But if time 
does not allow me to lay before you clearly the reasons 
of this inseparable connection, yet the fact itself admits 
of an easy historical proof. The Guilds lasted through 
the whole of the Middle Ages, and until the French Revo- 
lution. As early as the year 1672 their abrogation was 
discussed in a German Diet — but in vain, nay, in the year 
1614 the Bourgeoisie demanded of the Estates General, 
that is to say the French Parliament, the abolition of 
the Guilds which already cramped them in all their 
manufactures. This was likewise in vain. Nay further, 
thirteen years before the Revolution, in the year 1776, 
a reforming minister in France, the famous Turgot, did 
abolish (luilds. But the feudal privileged world of the 
Middle Ages regarded itself, and it was perfectly right, 
in danger of death, if privilege, its principle of life, 
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ceased to penetrate every class of society ; and so the 
king was prevailed upon, six months after the abolition 
of the Guilds, to withdraw his edict, and restore them. 
In due time came the Revolution, and destroyed in one 
day by the storming of the Bastille that for which Ger- 
many had striven in vkin since 1672, and France since 
1614, that is for near two centurieSyto do away with by legal 
means. 

You will perceive from this, gentlemen, that how- 
ever great are the advantages which attend reforms 
conducted by legal methods, yet they have on all the 
most important occasions, the one great drawback of 
an impotence lasting lor entire centuries, and on the 
other hand, that the revolutionary method, terrible as are 
the drawbacks with which it also is accompanied, has in 
spite of them the one advantage of attaining speedih- 
and energetically a practical result. 

Now fix your eyes, gentlemen, with me for a moment 
on the fact that the Guilds were inseparably connected 
with the whole of the social arrangements of the 
Middle Ages, and you will see at once how the first 
machine, the spinning jenny which Arkwright invented, 
contained already in itself a complete revolutionising 
of those social conditions. 

For how could production by means of machinery be 
possible under the system of Guilds, by which the 
number of men and apprentices which a master might 
keep was fixed by law in every locality ? Again under 
this system of Guilds, the different branches of industry 
were marked off from one another in the most exact 
manner by law, and each master was only allowed to 
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undertake one of them, so that for example, for hundreds 
of years the tailors who made clothes were engaged 
in lawsuits with the tailors who mended them, 
the makers of nails, with the locksmiths, in order to fix 
the limits which separated their trades. Now under 
such a system of Guilds how could production be carried 
on by machinery for which it was necessary that 
different kinds of labour should be combined in the 
hand of one and the same capitalist ? 

A stage had thus been reached, at which production 
itself, by its steadily advancing development, had 
brought into existence instruments of production which 
were destined to shatter the whole existing S3'^stem of 
society ; instruments of production and methods of 
production, which could find no place or room for 
development in that system. 

In this sense I say that the first machine was already 
in itself a Revolution, for it bore in its cogs and wheels, 
little as this could be seen from its outward appearance,' 
the germ of the whole of the new conditions of society, 
'^ founded upon free competition, which were to be deve- 
loped with the vigour and necessity of a living 
force. 

And in the same way it is possible, gentlemen, unless 
I am greatly mistaken, that many phenomena which 
are to be seen at the present day, contain in themselves 
a new condition of things, which thsy must of necessity 
develope. This is entirely overlooked in judging of 
these phenomena from the outside only, so that even 
the Goverment passes over them without suspicion, 
while prosecuting insignificant agitators, nay even con- 
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siders them as necessary accompaniments of our culture, 
greets them as the flower and outcome of it, and occasion- 
ally makes speeches recognising and approving them. 

After all this discussion, gentlemen, you will now 
clearly comprehend the true significance of the famous 
pamphlet which was published in 1788 the year before 
the French Revolution by the Abb6 Si6yes, and which 
is summed up in these words, " What is the third Estate ? 
Nothing ! What ought it to be ? Everything !" 

The Bourgeoisie was called the third Estate in France, 
because they formed the third class, in contra-distinction 
to the two privileged classes, the nobility and the clergy, 
and thus included the whole of the nonprivileged popu- 
lation. 

Si6yes then thus formulated these two questions and 
answers. But their true significance, as follows from 
what I have already said, might be expressed more 
strikingly and correctly as follows — 

" What is the third Estate actually and in fact ? 
Everything ! 

But what is it legally or constitutionally? Nothing ! " 

The point is, therefore, to make the legal position of the 
third class, identical with its actual position ; to obtain 
Ifgal sanction and recognition for its actual and existing 
significance, — and this is precisely the work and the sig- 
nificance of the victorious Revolution which broke out 
in France in 1789, and of the transforming influence 
which it exercised over the other countries of Europe. 

I am not going, gentlemen, to enter upon the history 
of the French Revolution. We can now only glance, and 
that in the most brief and cursory manner, which is all 
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that our time will allow, at the most important and 
decisive points in the transition from one stage of 
society to another. 

It is necessary here then to ask the question, who 
constituted thi? third class, or the Bourgeoisie, who by 
means of the French Revolution conquered the privi- 
leged classes, and obtained the government of the State? 
As this class stood over against the legally privileged 
classes of the community, so it understood itself at that 
time, at the first moment, to be identified with the whole 
people, and its interests to be identical with the interests 
of the whole of humanity. To this was owing the elevating 
and mighty enthusiasm which prevailed at that period. 
The rights of man were proclaimed, and it appeared as if 
with the freedom and the rule of the third Estate, all 
legal privileges had disappeared from the community, 
and all differences founded upon them had been 
swallowed up and absorbed in the one idea of the 
freedom of man. 

In the very beginning of the movement, in April 1789, 
on the occasion of the elections to the chambers which 
were convened by the king on the understanding that 
the third class should this time send as many represen- 
tatives as the nobles and the clergy together, we find a 
journal by no means revolutionary in character, writing 
as follows — ** Who can say whether the despotism of the 
Bourgeoisie will not succeed to the pretended aristocracy 
of the nobles?" 

But cries of this kind were at that time drowned in 
the general enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless we must return to that question ; we 
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must put the question distinctly. — Were the interest 
of the third class truly the interests of the whole 
of kumanity, or did this third class, the Bourgeoisie, 
carry in its bosom yet another, a fourth class, from which 
it desired to separate itself by law, and so to subject it 
to its dominion ? 

It is now time, gentlemen, that in order to avoid the 
danger of being exposed to gross misinterpretation, 
I should explain clearly the meaning of the word Bour- 
geoisie or upper Bourgeoisie, as the designation of a 
political party, and the sense in which I use the word 
Bourgeoisie. 

In the German language the word Bourgeoisie is 
usually translated by the burgher or citizen class. But I 
do not use it in this sense; we aire all citizens, the working 
man, the poor citizen [Kleinbiirger] the rich citizen 
[Grossbiirger] and so forth. The word Bourgeoisie 
has on the contrary in the course of history acquired 
a very special political significance which I will now in^me- 
diately explain to you. 

The whole burgher or not noble class, when the French 
Revolution occurred, divided itself, and still remains 
divided, speaking generally, into two subdivisions, 
namely in the first place, the class whose members either 
entirely or mainly derive their income from their labour, 
and who have either no capital, or a very modest one to 
assist them in exercising a productive industry for 
the support of themselves and their families. To 
this class belong therefore the working men, the lower 
grade of citizens, handicraftsmen, and generally speaking 
the peasants. The second class consists of those who 
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dispose of large private property, of a large capital, and by 
reason of such a basis of capital, engage in production, 
or draw an income in the shape of rents. These may 
be called the rich citizens. But a rich citizen, gentlemen, 
is for that reason essentially no Bourgeois at all. 

If a nobleman seated in his room, finds pleasure in the 
contemplation of his ancestors, and of his landed property, 
no citizen has any thing to say against it. But if this 
nobleman desires to make his ancestry or his landed 
property the condition of a special rank and privilege in 
the State, the condition of the power of directing the 
will of the State, — then the indignation of the citizen 
is roused against the noble, and he calls him a feudalist. 

The same thing exactly takes place with regard to 
the difference of property within the citizen class. 

That the rich citizen seated in his chamber should 
find pleasure in contemplating the great convenience 
and advantage which a large private property brings 
to its possessor, nothing is more simple, nothing more 
natural and legitimate than this. 

The working man, and the poor citizen, in a word, 
the whole of that class which is without capital, 
is fully justified in demanding fro m the S^ te that 
it should direct its aim and all its endeavours towards 
the improvement of the sorrowful and needy condition 
of the working classes, and to the discovery of the means 
by which it may help to raise those by whose hands 
all the riches with which our civilization delights to 
adorn itself have been produced. To the same hands all 
those products owe their existence, without which the 
whole community would perish in a single day ; it is, 
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therefore the dut y of thft State in liplp fh^c^ \^ p mr>r^ ^ ^ 
axpple and assured wag e, and so again to the po ssibility i j 
of a rational education, and through this to an existence ' I I 
truly^-worthys^ marv! Fully as the working classes are ' 
justified in demanding this from the Stat^^and in point- 
ing out this as its true aim, so on the other hand,4ji(e 
KQgkmg.^i ian must and will never forget that the righ t / 

to all property once lawfull)' earned is thoroughly 
legitima te and unassailab le] 

But i f the rich cit i zen, not contente d with the actual 
fldvanta gps Qf l ar ge poss ppcvi o nB , HpQirp*; in ni ^Vfi ^hp 
property of the ^cttizen, or his capital, the condition of 
power over the State, and of participating in~ the 
direction of the will of the State and the determination 






of its aims, then the r ich citiz en becomes a bourgeois, 
then he makes the fact of possession a legal condition of 
political power, then he characterises himself as belong- 
ing to a new privileged class of the people, which now 
desires to impress the overruling stamp of its privilege 
on all the arrangements of society, just as the noble did 
in the Middle Ages, as we have seen, with the privilege 
of the possession of land. 

The question then which we have to raise with re- 
gard to the French Revolution, and the period of his- 
tory inaugurated by it, is this, — Has the third class 
which came into power through the French Revolution, 
regarded itself as a Bourgeoisie in this sense, and at- 
tempted successfully to subject the people to its privi- 
leged political domination ? 

The answer must- be sought in the great facts of 
history, and this answer is distinctly in the affirmative. 
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We can only cast a rapid glance at the most import- 
ant of these facts, which, however, are amply sufficient to 
decide the question. 

In the very first decree issued in consequence of the 
French Revolution, namely, that of the 3rd of Septem- 
ber 1791 (Chapter I. sections i and 2), the difference 
between active and passive citizens is set forth. Only 
the active citizens are entitled to the franchise, and an 
active citizen, according to this decree, is only one who 
pays direct taxes to a certain amount, which is afterwards 
more precisely stated. 

The amount of this taxation was fixed with consider- 
able moderation ; it was to be only the value of three 
days* work, or if we estimate a days' work at the value 
of 10 silver groschen it would amount to a thaler (three 
shillings). But what was far more important was this, 
that all who served for wages were declared to be not 
active citizens, by which definition the workmg class 
was expressly excluded from the right of election. But 
after all in such questions as these it is not the amount 
which is of importance but ih^ principle, 

A census was introduced, that is to say a specified 
divnountoi private property was, by means of the franchise — 
this first and most important of all political rights — 
made the condition of participation in the direction 
of the will of the State, and the determination of its 
object. 

All those who paid no direct taxes at all, or a less 
amount than the above, or who worked for wages, were 
excluded from exercising power over the State, and 
reduced to an inferior subject class. Private property 
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or the possession of capital had become the condition of 
sovereignty over the State, as nobility or landed property 
had been in the Middle Ages. 

This principle of the census remains the leading 
principle of* all the constitutions which resulted from the 
French Revolution. The only exception was a short 
period during which the French Republic of 1793 lasted^ 
which perished on account of ijts own want of definite- 
ness, and of the entire condition of society at that 
time, and on which I cannot enter here more particularly. 

Yes, following the rule which is common to all 
principles, it was a necessary consequence that the 
amount first fixed should soon develope itself into a much 
larger one. 

In the decree of 1814, 300 francs or 80 thalers, instead 
of the former amount of three days labour, was fixed as 
the qualification of the franchise by the charter granted 
by Louis XVIII. The Revolution of 1830 broke out, 
and nevertheless, the law of the 19th of April 1831 
enacts that a payment of direct taxes to the amount of 
200 francs or about 53 thalers, shall be the qualification 
of the franchise. 

» 

That which was called, under Louis Phillipe and 
Guizot, the ^^ pays legal y" the country recognised by law, 
consisted of 200,000 men. There were no more than 
200,000 electors in France qualified by the amount of 
their private property, and these bore rule over a country 
of thirty millions of inhabitants. 

We must here observe that it is obviously a matter 
of indifference, whether the principle of the census, 
the exclusion of those who have no property from the 
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franchise, is applied by the law in a direct and open, or 
in some covert manner. The effect is always the same. 

Thus the second French Republic in the year 1850 
could not possibly recall openly the universal and direct 
right to the suffrage which had been once declared, and 
which we shall consider presently in its operation. But 
they partially effected their object by excluding from the 
franchise, by the law of .31st May, 1850, all citizens who 
had not been domiciled for at least three years without 
intermission in the same place. For, as workmen in 
France are often forced by their circumstances to change 
their abode, and to seek for employment in another 
commune, they hoped, and with good reason, to exclude 
from the suffrage a very considerable number of work- 
ing men, who would be unable to prove a continuous 
residence of three years in the same place. 

We have here, then, a Census in a disguised 
form. 

Much worse, however, do we fare in Prussia since 
the passing of the electoral law, which divided electors 
into three classes. By this law, according to the cir- 
cumstances of different localities, three, ten, or thirty 
or more electors of the third class who have no property, 
exercise only the same voting power as a single large 
capitalist, a rich burgher who belongs to the first 
electoral class. Consequently, in point of fact, if the 
proportional numbers were on an average, for instance, 
as one to ten, nine men in every ten of those who in the 
year 1848 possessed the franchise, have lost it through 
this electoral law which formed part of the charter of 
the year 1849, and now exercise it only in appearance. 
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But in order to show you how this law now actually 
works on an average, it is only necessary to exhibit to 
you some figures which are drawn from the official lists 
published by the Government. 

In the year 1848 we had in consequence of the right 
of universal suffirage then introduced, 3,661,993 original 
electors. 

By the electoral law of 30th May, 1849, with its three 
classes, the number of electors was in the first place 
reduced to 3,255,703 by depriving of the suffrage all 
who had no fixed abode, or who received public alms. 
Thus 406,000 men were at once deprived of the fran- 
chise. This however was the smallest part of the evil. 
The remaining 3,255,000 electors were now to be 
divided, according to the electoral laws, into three 
classes, and according to the official lists prepared by 
the direction of the chartered electoral law of 
1849— 

153,808 men belonged to the ist class 
409,945 „ „ 2nd class 

2,691,950 „ „ 3rd class 

Now let us leave the second class out of view, and 
compare only the first and the third, the rich burghers 
and those who possessed no property, with one another, 
and we find that 153,800 rich men exercised the same 
voting power as 2,691,950 who belonged to the class of 
workmen, small citizens, and peasants; that is to say, 
<mt rich man exercised the same right of voting as 
uventeen who had no property. And now if we take 
as our basis the fact, that in the year 1848 universal 
suffrage was decreed by the law of the 8th April, so that 
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at that time 153,800 working men or small citizens were 
of equal weight at the elections with 153,800 rich men, 
and consequently one man without property was of 
equal weight with otu rich man, it is clear that now, 
when it takes seventeen poor men to counterbalance the 
vote of one rich man, sixteen working men and small 
citizens out of seventeen have had their legal right of 
voting wrested from them. 

But even this, gentlemen, bad as it is, is only the 
average effect. In practice the matter assumes, in con- 
sequence of the varying circumstances of different 
localities , a very different and far more unfavourable 
aspect ; and most unfavourable of all where the ine- 
qualities of property are the greatest. Thus the 
district of Dtisseldorf has 6356 electors of the first 
class and 166,300 of the third class ; twenty-six electors 
of the third class therefore exercise in that place the 
same voting power as one rich man. 

To return from this digression to our main line of 
argument. We have shown, and have yet to adduce 
further proofs, that since the Bourgeoisie attained to 
power through the French Revolution, it has made its 
own element, private property, the ruling principle of all 
the arrangements of society ; that the Bourgeoisie^ 
behaving precisely as the noblesdid in the middle ages 
with regard to landed property, now affix the pre- 
dominant and exclusive impress oiits peculiar principle, 
private property or capital, the impress oiits privilege, 
upon all the arrangements of society. The parallel 
between the nobility and the Bourgeoisie is in this 
respect complete. 
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In relation to the most important and fundamental 
point, the composition of the State, we have already 
seen this. As, in the middle ages, the possession of 
land was the ruling principle of the representation in 
the German Parliament, so now by means of the direct 
or the disguised census, the payment of taxes, and 
consequently, as this is conditioned by the capital 
which a man possesses, the possession of capital^ is 
ultimately that which determines the right of election 
to the Chambers, and consequently the participation in 
power over the State. 

And so with regard to all the other arrangements in 
which I have proved to you that the landed interest 
was the ruling principle in the Middle Ages. 

I have drawn your attention to the fveedom from 
taxation of the nobles who then possessed the land ; and 
I told you that every dominant privileged class en- 
deavours to shift the burden of supporting the expenses 
of the State on the oppressed classes who have no 
property. 

The Bourgeoisie have done precisely the same. It is 
true they cannot openly declare that they intend to be 
free of taxation. The principle that they express is on 
the contrary that every one should pay taxes according 
to his income. But they attain to the same result in a 
disguised form, at least as far as it goes, by the distinction 
between direct and indirect taxes. 

Direct taxes, gentlemen, are those which like the 
classified income tax, or the class taxes, are raised from 
income, and are therefore fixed according to the amount 
of the income and capital. Indirect taxes, on the other 
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hand, are those which are imposed on needs of some 
kind, for instance on salt, corn, beer, meat, fuel, or on 
the need of the protection provided by law, on the cost 
of litigation, stamps, &c. These are in most instances 
paid by the individual in the price of the article, without 
his knowing or observing that he is paying any tax 
wlien he pays for it, or that it is the tax which enhances 
the price he pays for the article. 

Now you are aware, gentlemen, that one man who is 
twenty, fifty, or a hundred times as rich as another, by 
no means requires on that account, twenty, fifty, or a 
hundred times as much salt, bread or meat, nor drinks 
fifty or a hundred times as much beer or wine, nor 
requires fifty or a hundred times as much warmth, and 
therefore fuel, as a workman or poor citizen. 

Hence it follows that all indirect t2ixes, instead of being 
^ adapted to individuals according to the proportion of 
their capital and income, are paid, in far the greater 
part, by the poorest and most destitute classes of the 
nation. It is true that the Bourgeoisie did not actually 
invent indirect taxation ; it existed before. But the 
J, Bourgeoisie were the first to develop it in an unprece- 
dented degree into a system^ and laid upon it almost the 
whole burden of supplying the necessities of the 
State. 

lu order to show you this, I will glance by way of 
example at the revenue of Prussia for the year 1855. 

The total amount received by the State in that year 
was in round numbers 108,930,000 thalers. From this 
we liave to deduct 11,967,000 thalers the proceeds of 
tlie domains and forests, that is to say, income derived 
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from State property which we need not reckon here. 
There remain, therefore, about 97 millions of revenue 
from other sources. Of this revenue, according to the 
budget, about 26 millions were raised by direct taxation. 
But this is not true, and is only made to appear so 
because our budget is not constructed on scientific 
principles, but is only regulated by the manner in which 
the taxes are apparently collected. Out of these 26 
millions, 10 millions of land tax ought to be deducted; 
for though they are certainly taken directly from the 
possessor of the land, yet they are again added by him 
to the price he demands for his corn ; they are there- 
fore actually paid by the consumer ol the corn, and are 
really an indirect tax. For the same reason the tax on 
trades amounting to 2,900,000 thalers must be de- 
ducted. 

There only remains as revenue really derived from 
direct taxation — 

2,928,000 thalers from classified income-tax. 

7,884,000 ,, from class taxes. 

2,036,000 ,, from surtax. 



Total 12,848,000 thalers. 



Thus only 12,800,000 thalers, gentlemen, out of a 
revenue of 97 millions really proceed from direct tax- 
ation. All that is collected beyond this 12,800,000 
thalers (for we must not follow the unscientific classifi- 
cation of the budget which does not reckon the proceeds 
of the salt monopoly, amounting to 8,300,000 thalers, 
nor 8,849,000 thalers received as a tax on litigation, as 
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indirect taxes), all this balance I say, with the exception 
of a few unimportant items of -a special character, is 
altogether raised from sources of revenue which are of 
the nature of indirect taxes, that is to say they are raised 
by indirect taxation. 

Indirect taxation is therefore, gentlemen, the institu- 
tion by which the Bourgeoisie creates the privilege of 
freedom from taxation for great capitalists, and lays the 
cost of maintaining the existence of the State on the 
poorer classes of the community. 

At the same time I beg you to observe, gentlemen, 
the remarkable contradiction, and strange justice in- 
volved in this proceeding of laying the whole burden of 
the expenses of the State on the indirect taxes, and so 
on the poor people, but making the direct taxes the 
criterion and condition of the right to the suffrage, that 
is to say of the right to political power ; while these 
direct taxes contribute onl}' the absurdly small pro- 
portion of 12 millions to the whole revenue of io8 
millions ! 

Moreover, I told you, gentlemen, while speaking of 
the nobles of the Middle Ages, that they held in social 
contempt all the activity and industry of the burgher 
class. 

Precisely the same thing occurs to day. It is true 
that every kind of labour is now held in high honour, 
and if a rag picker or a nightman became a millionaire, 
he might be certain of being received with high honour 
into society. 

But with what social contempt are they greeted, no 
matter in what way or how hard they work, who have 
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no private property to back them. This is a fact which 
you have no need to learn from my lecture, but which, 
unhappily, you can verify often enough by your own 
daily experience. 

Nay, in many respects the Bourgeoisie carries out 
more thoroughly and logically the dominion of its own 
peculiar element and privileges, than did the noble in 
the Middle Ages with respect to the landed interest. 

The education of the people — I speak here of the 
education of adults — was in the Middle Ages left in the 
hands of the clergy. Since then the newspapers have 
undertaken this office. But owing to the caution money 
which the journals must deposit, and still more to the 
stamp duty which is imposed on the newspapers here, 
in France, and in other countries, to start a daily paper 
is a very expensive business that can only be under- 
taken with the help of a large amount of capital ; so 
that by this means the possibility of appealing to the 
thought of the people, of enlightening and leading them, 
has become a privilege of the possessors of capital. 

If this were not the case, gentlemen, you would 
possess very different, and much better journals ! 

It is mteresting to see, gentlemen, at what an early 
period this attempt of the richer Bourgeoise to make ^ 
the press one of the privileges of capital, showed itself, 
and in what a naive undisguised form. On the 24th 
July, 1789, a few days after the storming of the Bastille, 
and therefore soon after the Bourgeoisie had seized upon 
political power, the representatives of the Commune of 
Paris issued a decree by which the printers were de- 
clared to be responsible for the publication of pamphlets 



or leaflets written by authors ^' sans existence connue/' 
The freedom of the press which was thus seized upon, 
was t^ be allowed therefore only to writers of known 
means of subsistence. Property appears therefore as the 
the condition of the freedom of the press, nay in fact of 
the morality of a writer ! This naivete of the first days 
of the rule of the Bourgeois, only expresses in an artless 
and open way, what has been attained by the ingenious 
contrivance of caution money and stamp duty in our 
day. 

We must be satisfied gentlemen, with these great and 
characteristic facts, which corroborate the view we 
have taken of the Middle Ages. 

We have now seen, gentlemen, two periods of the 
world, each of which is dominated by the ruling idea of 
a particular class of the community which impresses its 
own principle on all the social arrangements of its 
time. 

First the idea of nobility, or of the possession of land 
which forms the ruling principle of the Middle Ages, 
and permeates all its institutions. 

This period closed with the French Revolution, 
although you will understand that, especially in Ger- 
many, where the change was not brought about by the 
people, but by very gradual and incomplete reforms 
introduced by the Government, numerous and import- 
ant extensions of that first period of history have 
occurred, which even at the present day greatly hamper 
the progress of the Bourgeoisie. 

We saw in the next place the period of history which 
begins at the eighteenth century with the French Revo- 
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lution, which has for its principle large private propeviy, 
or capital, and makes this into the privilege which per- 
vades all the arrangements of society, and is the con- 
dition of participation in directing the will of the *State 
and determining its aims. 

This period also, little as outward appearances seem 
to show it, is virtually already closed. 

On the 24th February 1848, the dawn of a new 
period of history appeared. 

. For on that day in France (that country in whose 
great struggles the victory or the defeat of freedom 
means victory or defeat for the whole human race) a 
revolution broke out which called a working man into 
the provisional Government, declared that t he object o f 
the State was the improvement of the lot of the workin g 
ciasses^ and proclaimed the universal and direct right 
to the suffrage, by which every citizen who had attained 
his twenty-first year, without any reference to the 
amount of his property, received an equal share in 
the government of the State in the direction of its will 
and the determination of its aims. 

You see, gentlemen, that if the Revolution of 1789 
was the Revolution of the Tiers etat, the Third class, it 
is now the Fourth class, which in 1789 was still enfolded 
within the third class and appeared to be identical with 
it, which will now raise its principle to be the domi- 
nating principle of the community, and cause all its 
arrangements to be permeated by it. 

But here, in the domination of the fourth class comes 
to light this immense difference, that the fourth class 
is the last and the outside of all, the disinterested class 
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of the community, which sets up and can set up no 
further exclusive condition, either legal or actual, 
neither nobility nor landed possessions nor the posses- 
sion of capital, which it could make into a new privihg^ 
and force upon the arrangements of society. 

We are all working men in so far as we have even 
he will to make ourselves useful in any way to the 
community. 

This Fourth class in whose heart therefore no germ 
of a new privilege is contained, is for this very reason 
synonomous with the whole human race. Its interest is 
in truth the interest of the whole of humanity, its freedom 
is the freedom of humanity itself, and its domination is 

\the domination of all. 
Whoever therefore invokes the idea of the working 
class as the ruling principle of society, in the sense in 
which I have explained it to you, does not put forth a 
cry that divides and separates the classes of society. 
On the contrary, he utters a cry of reconciliation, a cry 
which embraces the whole of the community, a cry for 
doing away with all the contradictions in every circle 
of society ; a cry of union in which all should join who 
do not wish for privileges, and the oppression of the 
people by privileged classes ; a cr y of love _which 
having once gone up fromthfi-heart of the people, will 
for ever remain the true cry of the people j^diXid. whose meaning 
will^ make it still a cry of love, even when it sounds 
the war cry of the people. 

We will now consider the principle of the working 
class as the ruling principle of the community only in 
three of its relations : — 
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(i) In relation to the formal means of its realisation. 

(2) In relation to its moral significance. 

(3) In relation to the political conception of the 
object of the State, which is inherent in that principle. 

We cannot on this occasion enter upon its other 
aspects, and even those to which we have referred can 
be only very cursorily examined in th^ short time that 
remains to us. 

Th e formal means of car r^ing_ out this principle isjJie 
universal a nd direc L suffrage which wc have already 
c^iscussed . I say universal and direct suffrage, gentlemen, 
not that mere universal suffrage which we had in the 
year 1848. The introduction of two degrees in the 
electoral act, namely, original electors and electors 
simply, is nothing but an ingenious method purposely 
introduced with the object of falsifying as far as pos- 
sible the will of the people by means of the electoral 
act. 

It is true that even universal and direct suffrage is no 
magic wand, gentlemen, which is able to protect you 
from temporary mistakes. 

We have seen in France two bad elections following 
one another, in 1848 and 1849. But universal and 
direct suffrage is the only means which in the long run 
of itself corrects the mistakes to wh ich its momentary 
wrong use may lead. It is that spear which heals the 
wounds itself has made. It is impossible in the long 
run with universal and direct suffrage that the elected 
body should be any other than the exact and true 
likeness of the people which has elected it. 

The people must therefore at all times regard uni-\ 
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versal and direct suffrage as its indispensable political 
weapon, as the most fundamental and important of its 
demands. 

I will now glance at the moral significance of the 
principle of society which we are considering. 

It is possible that the idea of converting the principle 
of the lower classes of society into the ruling principle of 
the State and the community may appear to be ex- 
tremely dangerous and immoral, and to threaten the 
destruction of morality and education by a ** modern 
barbarism." 

And it IS no wonder that this idea should be so 
regarded at the present day since even public opinion, 
gentlemen — I have already indicated by what means, 
namely, the newspapers — receives its impressions from 
the mint oi capital, and from the hands of the privileged 
wealthy Bourgeoisie. 

Nevertheless this fear is only a prejudice, and it can 
be proved on the contrary, that the idea would exhibit 
the greatest advance and triumph of morality that the 
history of the world has ever recorded. 

That view is a prejudice I repeat, and it is simply the 
' preiudi c£._QL.iit^. jf^sent ^fW which is dominated by 
privilege. 

At another time, namely, that of the first French 
Republic of the year 1793 (of which I have already told 
you that I cannot enter into further particulars on this 
occasion, but that it was destined to perish by its own 
want of definite aims) the opposite prejudice prevailed. 
It was then a current dogma that all the upper classes 
were immoral and corrupt, and that only the lower 
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<:lasses were good dnd moral. In the new declara- 
tion of the rights of man issued by the French 
convention, that powerful constituent assembly of 
France, this was actually laid down by a special article, 
namely, article nineteen, which runs as follows, ** Toute 
institution qui ne suppose le peuple bon, et le magistrat 
corruptible, est vicieuse." ** Every institution which 
does not assume that the people are good and the 
magistracy contemptible is vicious." You see that this 
is exactly the opposite to the happy faith now required, 
according to which there is no greater sin than to doubt 
of the goodwill and the virtue of the Government, 
while it is taken for granted that the people are a sort of 
tiger and a sink of corruption. 

At the time of which we are speaking the opposite 
dogma hsid advanced so far, that almost every one who 
had a v/hole coat on his back was thought to be a bad 
man, or at least an object of suspicion ; and virtue, 
purity, and patriotic morality were thought to be pos- 
sessed only by those who had no decent clothes. It was 
the period of sansculottism. 

This view, gentlemen, is in fact founded on a truth, 
but it presents itself in an untrue and perverted form. 
Now there is nothing more dangerous than a truth 
which presents itself in an untrue perverted form. For 
in whatever way we deal with it, we are certain to go 
wrong. If we adopt such a truth in its untrue perverted 
form, it will lead at certain times to most pernicious 
destruction, as was the case with sansculottism. But 
if we regard the whole statement as untrue on account 
of its untrue perverted form, then we are much worse. 
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For we have rejected a truth, and, in the case before us, 
a truth without the recognition of which not a single 
sound step in our political life oan be taken. 

The only course that remains open to us, therefore, 
is to set aside the untrue and perverted form of the 
statement, and to bring its true essence into distinct 
relief. 

The public opinion of the present day is inclined, 
as I have said, to declare the whole statement to be 
utterly untrue, and mere declamation on the part of 
Rousseau and the French Revolution. But even if it 
were possible to adopt the course of rejection in the 
case of Rousseau and the French Revolution, it is quite 
impossible to do so in the case of one of the greatest of 
German philosophers, the centenary of whose birth-day 
will be celebrated in this town next month : I allude to 
the philosopher Fichte, one of the greatest thinkers of 
all nations and times. 

Even Fichte declares expressly in so many words, 
that the higher the rank the greater the moral deteriora- 
tion,that — these are his very words — ** Wickedness in- 
\y' creases in proportion to the elevation of rank.'* 

But Fichte did not develope the ultimate ground of 
this statement. He adduces, as the ground of this cor- 
' ruption, the selfishness and egoism of the upper classes. 
But then the question must immediately arise, whether 
selfishness does not also prevail in the lower classes, or 
why it should prevail less in these. Nay it must at first 
sight appear to be an extraordinary paradox to assert 
that less selfishness should prevail in the lower classes 
than in the higher who have a considerable advantage 
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over them in education and training which are recog- 
nised as moralising elements. • • 

The following is thei^true ground of what as I said 
appears at first sight to be extraordinary paradox. 

Ina_long period in the past, as we have seen, the 
development o f the people,_which is the life -bre ath of 
histQi:Xi.jlIPce£;d& ...by. ..ao ever advancing .aholitipn o( 
theprivileges which guarantee to the h ig her classe s their 
position as higher and ruling classes. The desire to 
maintain this, in other words their personal interest, 
brings therefore every member of the higher classes who 
has not once for all by a high range of vision elevated 
himself above his purely personal existence — and you will 
understand, gentlemen, that this can never be more than 
a very small number of exceptional characters — into a 
position thoroughly hostile in principle to the develop- 
menc ot the peopie, to the progress ol education ana 
science, io ine advance ct culture, co ail tne iife-oreatn 
and victory of nistoric life. 

it ^^jjii^ ^pP'^sitlO" nithj^pfxrcnnal interest of the higher 
^iaJSSS5-Jta~tia£_developmejit_ of the nation in culture 
which evokes tne great and necessary immorality of the 
higher cla sses. It is a life, whose daily conditions you 
need only represent to yourselves, in order to perceive th3 
deep inward deterioration to which it must lead. To- 
be compelled daily to oppose all that is great and good, 
to be obliged to grieve at its successes, to rejoice at its 
failures, to restrain its further progress, to be obliged 
to undo or to execrate the advantages it has already 
attained. It is to lead their life as in the country of an 
enemy — and this enemy is the moral community of their 



own people, amongst whom they Hve, and for whom to 
syi^e constitutes all true morality. It is to lead their 
lives, I say, as in the country qf. an enemy ; this enemy 
is their own people, and the fact that it is regarded and 
treated as their enemy must generally at all events be 
cunningly concealed, and this hostility must more or less 
artfully be covered with a veil. 

And to this we must add that either they must do all 
this against the voice of their own conscience and intelli- 
gence, or they must have stifled the voice by habit so 
as not to be oppressed by it, or lastly they must have 
never known this voice, never known anything different 
and better than the religion of their own advantage ! 
/ This life, gentlemen, leads therefore necessarily to a 
/ thorough depreciation and contempt of all striving to 
/ realise an ideal, to a compassionate smile at the bare 
I mention of the great name of the Idea, to a deeply seated 
\ want of sympathy and even antipathy to all that is 
\ beautiful and great, to a complete swallowing up of 
\ every moral element in us, by the one passion of selfish 
yseeking for our own advantage, and of immoderate desire 
fbr pleasure. 

It is this opposition, gentlemen, between jj>ersonal 
"^ jnFerest ahd lTie development of t he n ation in culture, ^ 
which the lower classes, . happily lor them, are 
witJumt. 

It is unfortunately true that there is always enough 
of selfishness in the lower classes, much more than 
there should be, but this selfishness of theirs, wherever 
it IS found, is the fault of single persons, of individuals^ 
and not the inevitable fault of the class. 
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A very reasonable instinct warns the member* of the 4 

lower classes, that &o long as each of them relates; lii^jp- 
self only to himself, an<ieach one thinks only of himself, 
he can hope for no important iinprovement in his 
position. 

But the more earnestly anddeepk^ the lower classes 

JT I ■ ■■■■■! J| „ ,J^ 

ofsociety strive aft er the improvenrient of their condition ^ 
as a class, the impro vemen t^of th ^ lot ofj Miy class, the /" 
more d<5es"lhi*. personal interest, in^^ead of opposing y 

the movement of history and thereby being condemned [Ipj 
toi that immorality of which we have spoken, assume a/^ J 
direction which thoroughly accords with the development 
of the -whole people, with the victory of the idea, with the 
advance of culture, with the living principle of history^ 1 . 
itself, which is no other than the development offreedovif I ^ 
Or in other words, as we have already seen, its interest ^ 
is the interest of the entire human race. 

You are therefore in this happy position, gentlemen, 
that instead of its being possible for you to be dead to 
the idea, you are on the contrary urged to the deepest 
sympathy for it by your own personal interests. You 
arein^the happyposition that the idea which constitutes 
your trttepersonal interest, is one with the throbbing 
pulse of history, and with the living principle of moral 
development. You are able therefore .to devote your- 
selves with personal passion to this historical development, 
and to be certain that the more strongly this passion 
grows and burns within you in the true sense in which 
I have explained it to you, the higher is the moral 
position you have attained. 

These are the reasons, gentlemen, why the dominion 
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of the fourth class in the State must produce such an 
efflorescence of morality, culture, and science, as has 
not yet been witnessed in history. ^ 

But there is yet another reason for this, one which is 
most intimately connected with all the views I have 
explained to you, aftd forms their keystone. 

The fourth estate not only has a different formal 
political principle from that of the Bourgeoisie, namely, 
the universal direct franchise, mstead of the census of 
the Bourgeoisie, and not only has through its position 
in life a different relation to moral forces than the higher 
classes, but hasa lsy — and partly in consequence of these 
— (^uite anotH.ejr_and a djifcrentcoa of tlie„rn.oral 

ob/ect . Qf iJic Stacjs. iLom^ih^t of the Bourgeoisie. 

AccQijdip g to the, -Bourgeoisie, the moral idea.of the 
5 >tate is exclusively this, that the unhindered exercise 
by, himself of his own faculties should be guaranteed to 
©9,ch individual. 

If we were ail equally strong, equally clever, equally 
educated, and equally rich, this might be regarded as 
a sufficient and a moral idea. 

But since we neither are nor can be thus equal, this 
idea is not satisfactory, and therefore necessarily leads 
in its consequences to deep immorality, for it leads 
to this, that the stronger, the cleverer, and the richer 
fleece the weaker and pick their pockets. 

The^ moral idea of the State according to the working 
class on the contrary is this, that the unhindered and 
free activity of individual powers exercised by the indi- 
vidual is not sufficient, but that something must be added 
to this in a morally ordered community — namely, 
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^(tM'^Yity 9f intfirfigrts, ^orii^""^^y ^r\^ ^reciprocity in / 
development. 

In accordance with this difference, the Bourgeoisie 
conceive the moral object of the State to consist 
solely and exclusively in the protection of the personal 
freedom and the property of the individual. 

This is a policeman's idea, gentlemen, a policeman's 
idea for this reason, because it represents to itself the 
State from a point of view of a policeman, whose whole 
function consists in preventing robbery and burglary. 
Unfortunately this policeman's idea is not only familiar 
to genuine liberals, but is even to be met with not un- 
frequently among so-called democrats, owing to their 
defective imagination. If the Bourgeoisie would express 
the logical inference from their idea, they must maintain 
that according to it if there were no such thing as 
robbers and thieves, the State itself would be entirely 
superfluous.* 

Very diflferently, gentlemen, does the fourth estate 
regard the object of the State, for it apprehends it in its 
true nature. 

l-[istory, gentlemen, is a struggle with nature ; with 

* This idea of the State, which in fact does away with the State, 
and changes it into a mere union of egoistic interests, is the idea 
of the State as regarded by liberalism, and historically was 
produced by it. It forms by the power which it has necessarily 
obtained and which stands in direct relation to its superficiality, 
the true danger of spiritual and moral decay, the true danger, 
which threatens us at this day, of a " modem barbarism." In 
Germany happily it is strongly opposed by the ancient learning 
which has- once for all become tne indestructible foundation of 
German thought. From this proceeds the view "that it is neces- 
sary to enlarge the notion of the State to the fullest extent to which 
in my opinion it is possible to enlarge it, that the State should be the 
organisation, in whieh the whole virtue of man should realise itself.*' 
(Augustus Boeth's address to his University of the 22nd March, 1862.) 
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the misery, the ignorance, the poverty, the weakness, 
and consequent slavery in which we were involved 
when the human race came upon the scene in the 
beginning of history. The progressive victory over this 
weakness — this is the development of freedom which 
history displays to us. 

In this struggle we should never have made one step 
forward, nor shall we ever advance one step more by 
acting on the principle of each one for himself ^ each one 
4Uone. 

( It is the State who sft fnn^ff ^n i^ }& f p ri^^*y ^ti fhn 
ivveloi>nu nt of freedom^ this development of the hum|in 
race until its freedom is attained. 
The State is IKIT unitv ofandividuals into a joao^al 
tyViAl^, ft "«^^y w^'^^ inrrPftfiRg a milliou-fold the 
Strength of all the individuals who are comprehended iq 
it, and multiplies a million . times the power which 
would be 9.t the disposalof them all as individuals. 

The object of the State, therefore, is not only to 
protect the personal freedom and property of the indi- 
vidual with which he is supposed according to the idea 
of the Bourgeoisie to have entered the State. On the 
contrary, the object of the State is precisely this, to 
place the individuals through this union in a position to 
attain to such objects, and reach such a stage of existence as 
they never could have reached as individuals ; jtflLiUakEL 
tt^gmxapable ef acquiring an amount at educatianr power, 
amd freedom which would have . been wholly unattainable 
by them as individuals. 

Accordingly the object of the State is to bring man 
to positive expansion, and progressive development, in 
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Other words, to bring the destiny of man — that is the 
culture of which the human race is capahk — into actual 
existence ; it is the training and development of the human 
race to freedom. 

This is the true moral nature of the State, gentlemen, 
its true and high mission. So much is this the case, 
that from the beginning of time through the vtry force 
of events it has more or less been carried out by the 
State without the exercise of will, and unconsciously 
even against the will of its leaders. 

But the working class, gentlemen, the lower classes 
of the community in general, through the helpless con- 
dition in which its members find themselves placed as 
individuals, have always acquired the deep instinct, 
that this is and must be the duty of the State, to help 
the individual by means of the union of all to such a 
development as he would be incapable of attaining as an 
individual. 

A State therefore which was ruled by the idea of the 
working class, would no longer be driven, as all States 
have hitherto been, unconsciously and against their 
will by the nature of things, and the force of circum- 
stances, but it would make this moral nature of the 
State its mission, with perfect clearness of vision and 
complete consciousness. It would complete with un- 
checked desire and perfect consistency^ that which hitherto 
has only been wrung in scanty and imperfect frag- 
ments from wills that were opposed to it, and for thi$ 
very reason — though time does not permit me to explain 
in any detail this necessary connection of cause and 
effect— i t would pro duge a sparine;,„flieiit.QL tfeOwman 
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spirit, a develop ment of an amount of happin ess, c ul- 
ture, well-b eing, and fre edom with out e xample in the 
history of the ^^*-^^j n"4 in T^mpari'snn with wJlKbi^thr 
most favourable conditio ns that have existed in former 
times w ould appenr but dim ahadewo o7 t^'c JreigJity. 

This it is, gentlemen, which must be called the work- 
ing man's idea of the State, his conception of the 
object of the State, which, as you see is just as diflFerent 
from the bourgeois conception of the object of the 
State, as the principle of the working class, of the 
claim of dl to direct the will of the State, or uni- 
versal suffrage, is different from the principle held by 
the Bourgeoisie, the census. 

The series of ideas which I have 'explained to you 
must be regarded as the idea of the working class. It is 
this that I had in view when I spoke to you, at the com- 
mencement of my lecture, of the connection of the 
particular period of history in which we live with the 
idea of the working class. It is this period of history 
beginning with February, 1848, to which has been 
allotted the task of brmging this idea of the State into 

actual existence. Wfi_niay..cQDgj::atulate. ourselves, 

gentlemen, that we have been born at a time which is 
destined to witness this the most glorious work of 
history, and that we are permitted to take a part in 
accomplishing it. 

But on all who belong to the working class the duty 
of taking up an entirely new attitude is imposed, if there 
is any truth in what I have said. 

Nothing is more calculated to impress upon a class 
^ worthy and moral character, than the consciousness 
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that it is destined to become a ruling class, that it is 
called upon to raise the principle of its class to the 
principle of the entire age, to conv ert its ^dea into ^ he j 
leading idea of t he who le of society and thus to form [ 
this socieFy by impressing upon it its own char- 
acter. 

The high and world-wide honour of this destiny must 
occupy all your thoughts. Neither the load of the 
oppressed, nor the idle dissipation of the thoughtless, 
nor even the harmless frivolity of the insignificant, are 
henceforth becoming to you. Vnn ar^ thp Tnr\€ c\x\ wViiVh 
the Church of the present is to be built. 



• #«M ^«- m ^^1^ * 



I t is the lofty mora l earnestness of this thought which 
must with d evo uring exclusiveness possess your spirits, 
fill your minds, and shape jyour whole lives, so as to 
make them wortlxy jo£ it« conformable to it^ and always^ 
relatedtO'it. It is the moral earnestness of this thought 
which must never leave you, but must be present to 
your heart in your workshops during the hours of labour, 
in your leisure hours, during your walks, at your meet- 
ings, and even when you stretch your limbs to rest 
upon your hard couches, it is this thought which must 
fill and occupy your minds till they lose themselves in" 
dreams. The more exclusively you immerse yourselves 
in the moral earnestness of this thought, the more 
undividedly you give yourselves up to its glowing 
fervour, by so much the more, be assured, will you 
hasten the time within which our present period of history 
will have to fulfil its task, so much the sooner will you 
bring about the accomplishment of this task. 

I f there be on ly_ two or three of-yoUf gftntlesien, who 






now hear me, in whom I should be so happy «b fohaAot 
kinaied the moral glow oi' t his laea in its depth as I 
*Ceel it and have described it to you, then I should 
already have reaped a rich harvest and a rich reward 
for my lecture. 

Before all things, gentlemen, your hearts must remain 
strangers to despondency and doubt, to which a view 
of the events of history not sufficiently wide for this 
idea may easily lead. 

Thus for example it is distinctly not tru$ that the 
French Republic was destroyed by the Coup d* Etat of 
December 1851. 

That which could not last in France, that which 
really perished at that time was not the Republic, hut 
that Republic which, as I have already shown you, 
abolished universal suffirage by the electoral law of the 
30th of May 1850, and introduced a disguised census for 
the exclusion of the working men. That was therefore the 
Bourgeois Republic, which desired to impress the stamp 
of the Bourgeoisie, the domination of capital, on the 
Republican ised State. This it was which enabled the 
French usurper, with the pretence of restoring universal 
suffrage, to destroy the Republic, which would other- 
wise have found an impregnable bulwark in the breasts 
of the French working men. 

That then which really could not last in France, and 
was destroyed at that time was not the Republic, but 
the Bourgeois Republic ; and thus it is established 
according to the true view of history, exactly as in this 
example, that the period on which we entered in 
February 1848, tolerates no longer any State which, no 
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matter wllether in a monarchical or republican form, 
desires to impress the ruling political stamp of the 
third class on the community, or to maintain it in^t 
itself. 

From the lofty mountain summits of science, gentle- 
men, the dawn of the new day is seen earlier than below 
in the turmoil of daily life. 

Have you ever witnessed, gentlemen, a sunrise from 
a lofty mountain 7 

A purple streak colours the extreme verge of the 
horizon blood red, announcing the new light ; mist and 
clouds gather, roll themselves into a mass, throw them- 
selves against the glow of morning, and succeed in 
covering its rays for a moment. But no power in the 
world can avail to hinder the slow and majestic rising 
of the sun itself, which an hour later stands in the 
firmament visible to all, and giving light and warmth to 
all the earth. 

What an hour is in this spectacle which nature pre- 
sents to us every day, one or two centuries are in the 
far more imposing spectacle of a sunrise in the world's 
history. 
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